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Mystic Art! ineffable! sublime ! 

The bond of Charity, ‘mid erery clime! 

W hose silken cord, in love fraternal binds, 

Ten thousand thousand, varying forms and minds. , 


AM ADDRESS 
Delivered before Franklin Lodge, No. 10, at 


S:. Albans, Dec. 7, A. L. 5824, by Broth- 
er Charles Hall. Published by request of 
the Lodge. 


There are various reasons, my brethren, 
which have compelled me to be brief in the 
following treatise ; but I trust when you shall 
have heard me through, you will consider its 
brevity one of the least of its faults. Con- 
scious as I am that the presen( effori illy com- 
ports with a genuine illustration of the science 
of Freemasonry, or with tle necessary qualifi- 
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vision, and the greatest of these is charity.”’ 


happiness to the human family, but the heart 
is the sanctuary from which all these blessings 
flow. In like manner masonry has reference 
to this spiritual building, erected in the heart, 
which is to fit us for ‘ta meet Temple of God 
in the world of Jmmortality.”’ 

The masonic system inculcates ali the morel 
duties that are observed by the humble christ- 
ian—it teaches us, to be on our guard, against 
the vain allurements of this world ; it admor- 
ishes us to “temperance, fortitude and jus- 
tice,’’ and above all, it requires us to love God 
with all our hearts, and our neighbors as our- 
selves. And, my brethren, these masonic 
symbols, which stand as illustrations of the 
sacred tenets of the institution, ought to enforce 
these duties. They give us solemn reference 
to our origin, being and end. They refer us 
to the Great Author of all things, the Grand 
Architect of the Universe, who at the begin- 
ning spoke worlds into existence, and creaied 
man after his own image. They remind us of 
His vast system, which holds in their orbits, 
and sustains in their spheres, the revolving 
planets. They call forth the latent impulses 
of gratitude, and teach us how to pay the vast 
debt we owe. 

Thus, my brethren, you will perceive that 
the prescribed rules of our conduct, precisely 
coincide with the obligations binding upon the 
Christian. But how are these acknowledged 
by us, and how heeded ; how far removed are 
we, both from the golden rules of our Saviour, 
and the sacred maxims of Freemasonry. 

Do we, in short, love the Author of our be- 


cations of a public speaker of any sort 5 yet 2s | 
the duty has devolved upon me‘o address you, | 
at this time in the form of a masonic lecture, | 
I yield io the appointment. 

I shall not attempt to treat of the history of 
Masonry in detail, or to revert to the numer- 
ous enlightened patrons of this order, but rath- 
er to show its benevolent tendency as an ‘in- 
stitution, and eadeavor io point out its analogy 
to the Christian Religion. It would be need- 
less, were I compeient, to dwell on the rise 
and progress of Freemasdnry. You have been 
told already, that it is co-existant with the uni- 
verse, and that ithas stood the ravages of time, 
and the crash of Empires. Vain would be the 
effort were I to attempt a rehearsal ; how, 
amid conflicting powers, and the iroa sway of 
despotism, this systenr has subsisted. Suffice 
it to say, that while these have been swallow- 
ed up in the vortex of revolutions, the insti- 
tution of masonry, has been sustained in its 
native purity. 

What, though its votaries have deviated 
from the paths of rectitude and indulged in li- 
centiousness. What, though its saered altar 
has been defiled and its divine principles pros- 
tituted by unworthy members, yet this truth 
stands clear, that its sublime precepts are unal- 
‘terably the same. 

Mankind in every age, clime, and section of 
the world—in every society of whatever name, 
have been “ prone to err, as the sparks to fly 
upward.’’—'Whatever may have beea their 
stations—whatever theiy pre-eminence, error, 
the legitimate offspring of their natures, has 
always accompanied them, and claimed its na- 
tural relationship. And although we shon'd | 
refer to a king Solomon, to an Alfred, and | 
other worthies which might be mentioned, yet 
we should see that their exemplary lives have 
not been wholly freed from alloy. It was their 
unequalled deeds of greatness which placed 
them so far in the advance of their cotempora- 
ries. 

In view of the nature and origin of specu- 
lative masonry, whether it be considered in 
historical or moral point, we ought to be sol- 
emnly impressed with its precepts and admoni- 
tions. But that it is based in divine inspira- 
tion we have ample testimony. Should this 
teuth be doubted by any one among us, I would 
refer him to the following rules which stand 
as attestations of the divinity of the Christian 
Religion. These are the rules :— 

‘¢ That the matter of fact be such as that 
men’s outward senses may be the Judges. 

** That not only public monuments be kept 
up in memory of it, bat some outward actions 
be performed. 

‘* That such monuments and such actions or 
observances, be instituted, and do commence 
from the timethat the matter of fact wasdone.”’ 

Now, my Brethren, these rules make it im- 
possible for us to be imposed upon : for, al- 
though mankind are attracted by the marvel- 
ous, and are often led by the Jenis Fatuus of 
empiricism ; yet they are so far incredulous, 
that no human invention could be established 
in truth, without the evidence of our outward 
senses, and much less so, at an after period, 
when there are no traces to bear record of its 
origin. To the end that the fact be established, | 
shere must have been eccular proof of its occur- 
rence, and the observance is kept up, with 
monuments of its continued existence. By 
this method the truth or fallacy of any system, 
admits of demonstration. 

Now I would ask have we not these proofs , 
to establish the divine authenticity of specula- 
tive Masonry? Can we not trace a continued | 
observance of certain facts to remote antiquity 

the period when, from existing monu-! 
ments, it is known they took place? Witness | 

e communications made to Moses, to Noah, | 
to King Solomon—were not these made by 
Deity himself? If so, there can be no more. 
doubts respecting the divine origin of the Ma-, 
sonic System, than there is of the Christian 
system. Both stand on the same grand pillars, | 
both are upheld by the same cardival virtues, | 


& both, if rightly enjoyed, depend on the cemne| 
prerequisites. | 


ing, and tread that ‘‘celestial ladder, whose 
prineipg rounds are Faith, Hope and Chari- 
ty?’? And do we possess that brotherly love 
which is so solemnly enjoined among us? Alas! 
my brethren, I fear many, too many of us must 
answer these questions in the negative. But 
notwithstanding this system may be abused, 
and its principles perverted by men of corrupt 
hearts, and licentious conduct ; and notwith- 
standing individual members may bring odium 
on the masonic name, by an irreligious life ; 
yet these defects do not subvert its fundamen- 
tal principles. 

To conclude, my brethren, permit me to ad- 
dress the foregoing ; i 
more directly to our individual cases, [without 
any particular reference, _bowever} and let us 
see if there be not a remedy for many of the 
evils which beset us. 

When we takea general survey of nature 
and judge of causes by theireffects, how often 
do we find that many of the troubles and vex- 
ations incident to us, are of our ‘own procur- 
ing ; and have resulted from a departure from 
these truly masonic virtues, ‘‘ si/ence and cir- 
cumspection.’’ Haye we no: given loose to 
our unruly tongues by suffering the passions of 
our nature to gain the ascendency over us?— 
Nothing is so destructive to the noble faculties 
of the .mind, as the indulgencg¢ in these unhal- 
lowed feelings. Hence, 


Man’s i.thumanity to man, 
Makes countless milliozs mourn.”’ 


Does jealousy infest thy bosom? Let us make 
the suitable inquiry, and see whether it be 
founded on any real cause. Do our respec- 
tive interests clash, thereby unbridle our pas- 
sions and give ioo:e to our vindictive spirit ? 
then let us reason cogether, and see how these 
things are. Does thy brother trespass against 
thee? Then ‘‘go and tell him iis faults between 
him and thee alone ; and if -he shall hear thee. 
then thou hast gained thy brother ; but if he 
will not hear thee, then take with thee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of two or three 
witnesses, every word may be established ; 
and if he shall neglect to hear them, teil it to 
the Lodge ; but if heneglect to hear the Lodge, 
let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a 
publican.”’ 

Were we to adopt this course, my brethren, 
a salutary check would be put upon the prac- 
tice of slander, backbiting, and the coveting of 

t whichis not our own. We should not 
then be under the necessit{ of instituting a wi- 
al with the risque of pumishing the innocent ; 
but rather, by adopting this course, that harmo- 
ny might be restored, ‘‘which is the cement of 
all societies, more especially that of ours.’’ 
Should we be thus watchfal, my brethren, our 
doings might bear the scrutiny of the All-seeing 
Eye, and our ways be illumined by its inefia- 
ble effulgence. 

And finally, my brethren, “‘let the Sword, 
pointing to the naked heart,’’ remind us of our 
duty ; that our ark may be wafted over the ills 


of time, and at last be “moored in a peaceful. 


harbour; ’’ that when our glass is ran, we may 
see our title clear in mansions of bliss, and 
each of us cry out in transports of joy, as did 
our ancient illustrious brother and friend,when 


he had solved the problem, “‘I have found it— 


I have found it.”’ 
[From the Monitor. } 
The Sword, pointing to a Naked Heart 


Demonstrates that justice will sooner or Jater 


overtake us; and although our thoughts, words 


and actions, may be hidden from the eyes of 


men, yet that 
ALL-SEEING EYE, 
Whom the Sun, Moon, and Srars obey, 
and wider whose watchful care even Comets 


perform their stuperdous revolutions, pervades 
the immos: recesses of the human HeArt, and 


will reward us according to our merits. 
The Anchor and the irk. 


Are embiems of a well grounded hope, and 
They are ewb!ematical of 


a weil «pens life. 
that diviie .irk, which safely wafts us over 
this tempestuous sea of troubles, and that Jn- 


The Christian Religion can not be enjoyed 
without Faith, Hope and Charity, nor can 
masonry be embraced without these christian 
virtues —These are represented in the mason- 
ic system, “‘by the three principal rounds of 
that theological ladder which Jacob saw in his 


The ChristianReligion dispenses blessings of 


and remarks. 


chor which shall safely moor us in a- efal 
harbor, where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest. — 


—--- 


Officers of the Grand Ledge of Massachu- 
setts, installed Dec. 27, 5824. John Abbot, 
of Westford, Grand Master; Caleb Butler, 
Groton, Deputy Grand Master ; Samuel Thax- 
ter, Boston, Seinor G. Warden ; John Keyes, 
Concord, Junior G. Warden Elijah Morse, 
Boston, G. Treasurer ; Thomas Power, do. 
G. Secretary ; John J. Loring, do. C. G. 
Secy.. Ferdinand E.-White, Wo, G.Marshal ; 
J. A. Dickson, do. 8, G. Deacon ; B. B. Ap- 
pleton, do. J. G. Deacon ; Rev. Paul Dean, 
Rey. E. L. Bascom, Rev. Samuel Clark, Rey. 
Wilkes Alien, G. Chaplains ; Thomas J. 
Goodwin, G. 8. Bearer ; Michael Roulstone, 
Daniel Baxter, Jr. Elias Haskell, Francis Fish- 
er, G. Stewards ; Daniel Parker, Thomas W. 
Phillips, G. Pursuivants; Josiah Baldwin, 
Grand Tyler. 

District Deputy Grand Masters. Asa Bul- 
lard, Boston, ist Dist. ; Rey. John Bartlett, 
Marblehead, 2d Dist. ; Rev. Joseph Richard- 
son, Hingham, 3d Dist. ; Thomas Tolman, 
Canton, 4th Dist.; Abraham Haskell, jun. 
Lunenburg, 5th Dist. ; Joseph Thayer, Ux- 
bridge, 6th Dist. ; Oliver Fletcher, New Sa- 
lem, 7th Dist. ; Edward F. Ensign, Sheffield, 
Sth Dist. ; Eliab W. Metcalf, Cambridge, 9th 
Dist. ; John Mills, Southwick, 10th Dist. ; 
Sylvester Baker, Barnstable, Lith Dist. ; Eli-. 
sha Starbuck, Nantucket, 12th Dist. 


Officers of Philanthropic Lodge, Marble- 
head. R. W. RalphH. French, Master ; W. 
Josiah P. Creesy, Senior Warden ; W. Jobn 
Proctor, Junior Warden ; Brother 8. S. Tre- 
sey, Treasurer ; Isaac Collier, Secretary ; 
John Gilley, Seinor Deacon ; Abel Gardiner, 
Junior Deacon ; Joseph Turner, Senior Stew- 
ard ; Jason Chamberlain, Junior Steward ; 
David Blaney, Marshal ; William Hooper, 
Tyler. 


Officers of Tyrian Lodge, Gloicester, elect- 
ed 30th Nov. 1824.. R. W. William Pearce. 
jun. Master ; W. Samuel Pearce, S. Warden ; 
W. Henry Smith, J. Wardea ; Eli Stacy, 
Treasurer ; William Stevens, iry ; Jes- 
se Wilson, S. Deavon ; Thomas Ireland, J. 
Deacon ; Ephm. Brown, jun. John Somes, 
Stewards ; Aaron Plumer, Marshal ; Ephm. 
Smith, Tyler. 


Officers of Fayette Lodge, .' 

phen Eddy, Master ; Albigence Marsh, Sen- 
ior Warden ; Welcome Green, Junior Ward- 
en ; David Lathe, Secretary ; Eli Clemans, 
Treasurer ; George Gleason, Senior Deacon ; 
Seneca Richardson, Junior Deacon ; Harvey 
Dresser, Henry Baldwin, Stewards ; John 
Brown, Marshal ; Thomas Edwards, Tyler. 


Officers of St. Matthews Lodge, Andover, 
elected Dec. 6, 5824. John Brown, M. ; 
Merrill Pettengill, 8. W. ; George Wardwell, 
J. W.; Reuben Frye, T.; David Gray, jr. 8. ; 
George Hervey, 8. D. ; John Davis, J. D. ; 
John Marland, 8. §8;C.Wardwell J.8; J.Smith, 
Marshal ; Rev. Charles O. Kimball, Chaplain. 


Officers of St. Paul’s Lodge, Groton. R. 
W. Samuel TeAney, M. ; W. Wm. Buttrick, 
S. W.; W. Jeremiah Kilborn, J. W. ; Jona- 
than Loring, T. ; David Child, S. 


Officers of Hamilton Lodge, No. 144, Glens 
Falls N.Y. W. M. James White, 8S. W. 
L. L. Pixley. ; J. W. A. Davenport. ; Treas. 
Enoch Ellis. ; D. E. Storer. ; J. D. A. 
Fairchilds. ; S.S. William Hoy, jun. ; J. 8. 
Royal Leavens. ; Sec. Orville Clark. 


List of the names of the Officers of 
Falls Chapter No. 55, held at Glens Falls, 
Warren County, N. Y. on the last Wendes- 
days of February, April, June, August, Octo- 
ber, and December. M. E. William Hay, jr. 
H. P. ; Charles White K. ; Henry G. Breez, 
Scribe ; C. Abraham Davenport, C. H. ; C. 
Henry Thurston, P. 8. ; C. Elijah Murphy R. 
A. C. ; C. James White See’y.; C. Lewis L. 
Pixley, Treas. ; C. George Miller, Samuel 
Bishop, and William Ferrick, M. Veils. 


OF WASHINGTON. 


The following Cireular has been addressed to 
the several Grand Lodges, in the U. States.’ 
Hanover, WN. H. Oct. 29, A. L. 5824. 

Most Worshipful, .The Grand Lodge of 
New-Hampshire, at their annual session at 
Concord, in June 5824, on motion of Br. Har- 
rison Gray, appointed a committee to “ take 
into consideration the expediency of erecting a 
monument at Mount Vernon, over the remains 
and to the memory of our late distinguished 
Brother GEORGE WASHINGTON, first 
President of the United States, and the propri- 
ety of inviting the Grand Lodges of the several 
Siates in the Union to assist in the e.”’ 

This committee reported the following reso- 
lutions, which were adopted by the Grand 
Lodge. 

** Resolved, that the sum of two hundred 
dollars be appropriated for this object from the 
funds of the Graud Lodge of New-Hampshire, 
whenever the sum of ten thousand dollars shall 
be appropriated in unison with our object, by 
the (jrand Ledges of other States, or by the 
contribution of the masonic fraternity, and 
whenever specific arrangements shall have been 
made for the erection of a monument over the 
remains of Washington at Mount Vernon. 

** Resolved, that the most worshipful Grand 
Master of this Grand Lodge, be authorised and 


Grand Lodges of the the several States on this 
subject, and solicity the co-operation and ex- 
ertions of masonic brethren throughout the U- 
nited State’, in the undertaking.” 

In compliance with the above, I have the 
hor.or to <olieit the of the Grand Lodge 
over which you preside, to the proposal for 


requested to open a correspondence with the | 


erecting a monument at Mount Vernon over the 
remains and to the memory of Washington, 
and to request their co-operation and assistance 
in this undertaking so highly honorable to the 
Fraternity. The Grand e of New-Hamp- 
shire would cheerfully have appropriated a 
larger sum for the purpose, if the state of their 
funds had permitted ; but confident hopes are 
entertained that the object will be effected by 
the united efforts of the Grand Lodges of the 
several states, and by the assistance of the ma- 
sonic family throughout the Union. 
I have the bonor to be, with great consider- 
ation and regard, your friend and brother, 
JAS. F. DANA, 
G. M. of Masons in New Hampshire: 


The Grand Lodge of Tennesse, at its late 
meeting in Nashville, adopted the following 
resolutions :— ; 
Resolved, That the masters of the several 
lodges under this jurisdiction, be directed to 
open a subscription in their respective lodges 


mong the members of the order, a sum for the 
erection of a suitable monument over the grave 
of our deceased brother George Washington, 
at Mount Vernon, andthat the masters and war- 
dens use their exertions to procure the subserip- 
tion of every brother residing in their vicinity, 
who may be able by his pecuniary circumstan- 
ces to contribute any sum, however small. 

Resolved, That this Grand Lodge earnestly 
recommend to each and every mason in Ten- 
nessee to subscribe a small sum, proportionate 
to his ability, for an object so laudable and im- 
portant. 

Resolved, That the secretary of each lodge 
be directed to forward to the grand secretary, 
of this Grand Lodge, a statement ofthe amount 
subscribed under the provisions of the above 
resolutions, in his lodge and vicinity, at or be- 
fore the next grand annual communication. 

Resolved, That brothers, the M. W. Grand 
Master, Grand Senior and Grand Junior War- 
dens, be a committee, whose duty it shall be to 
correspond with all the other Grand Lodges in 
the United States, and to solicit their aid and 
co-operation in endeavoring to effect the object 
above alluded to. 


The Grand Lodge of the State of North 
Carolina, has voted $500 towards the above 
purpos® 


MISCELLANY, _ 


FORTHE BIASONWIC MIRROR. 


MASONIC NOTICE. 


On the 14th day of Dec. last, a warrant of 
dispensation was granted by the most Eminent 
Grand Master of the Encampment of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode-Island, to a constitutional 
number of Knights Templars, residing at Green- 
wich Village and vicinity, county of Hamp- 
shire, in this State, authorising them to form 
and open an Encampmen of Knights Templars 
and the appendant. They have held 
several meetings in their ew Chapel, are now 
duly organized, and in sucessful operation. 

_ On the 17th day of Det. a like dispensation 
was also granted to a nimber of Knights at 
Holden and vicinity, in th: county of Worces- 
ter, in this State ; they Inve also fitted up a 
handsome and’convenient Hall, have held sev- 
eral meetings and doing butiness in handsome 
style. Thursday the 27th nst. will be the time 
of their next meeting. 

CeLEeBRATION.—The Festival of St. John 
the Evangelist was celebrated at Charleston, 
by the Grand Lodge of South Carolina, assem- 
bled at their annual commurication. The fol- 
lowing Grand Officers wereinstalled :—John 
Gedes, G. Master ; Benjami: F. Hunt, Depu- 
ty G. Master ; Wm. H. Willen, S. G. Ward- 
en ; Thomas D. Condy, J. G Warden ; Rev. 
A. W. Leland, D. D. Grand Chaplain ; Mo- 
ses Holbrook, M. D. G. Trasurer ; George 
B. Eckhard, Corresponding Secy. ; Edward 
Hughes, Ree. G. Sec. ; Alet M’Donald and 
Horatio G. Street, S. G. Deaepns ; Francis G. 
Dessaline and Thomas R. Salt, J. G. Deacs. 

After which a very approptate address was 
delivered by the Grand Masiet A numerous 
and splendid procession was foimed, accompa- 
nied by a band of music, which proceeded to 
the Chureh, where a discours¢ was delivered 
by Rev. Brother Leland, who portrayed, with 
more than common eloquence the character- 
istics of the craft, and forcibly impressed upon 
his'auditors the necessity of practising those 
virtues, so necessary to our préent condition 
and future happiness. The sertice being clo- 
sed, a handsome cellection was made, and the 
procession returned to the Grand Lodge Room. 
In the evening the brethren parbok of a sup- 
per. Fellowship and harmony prevailed at 
the festive board, and nothing octurred to mar 
the pleasures of a day so dear t¢ the Masonic 


Family. 

In the campaign of 1779, the ommander in 
chief sent a sirong force under tht commandof 
Maj. Gen. Sullivan, into the Shsquehannah 
country, so ealled, and the westem part of N. 
York, to put a stop to the ravage of the In- 
dians. After the different detachments had 
formed a junction at Tioga Point and while 
they were yet there, Col. Procter pf the artil- 
lery, obtained from the Grand Lede of Pean- 
sylvania, a warrant to hold a movyable Lodge 
of Free Masons in the camp, and this Lodge 
was opened almost every day aftr the army 
had made its daily march. 

After arriving at Tioga, two jents were 
pitched for the accommodation of the Lodge, 
| on ground covered with hazle busles. After 
the tents were set up, the bushe were cut 
away, and a thie’ coat of leaves, which appa- 
rently had been gathering there for centuries, 

was swept off. Under all thoss ddd leaves, 
, and partly buried in the gronind wal found an 


strong @nough for of the 
and it was so used whenever i ton 
formed for business, during ‘the expedi 
tion. What is remarkable in the affair is, the 
country was a howling wilderness, nor was it 


and neighborhoods, with a view of raising a- |. 


known that a white person had ever been there. 
The brotherhood considered the finding of a 
square in the wilderness, and on the very spot 
‘where they pitched their tents to open the 
Lodge, as an omen that they were éneouraged 
by the Great Master of Masons to carry their 
art and mysteries into a new world. * 

Axests in Spain continue without. intermis- 
sion, and many of the richest land propriet< 
and merchants, accused of FREE-MASONR 
and other fancied delinquencies, have been in- 
carcerated. 

On~ 

The meetings of Masonic Lodges are stil! 
prohibited by Alexander, though he professes 
to be a member of the Fraternity. : 

On the window of a cook’s skop in the old 
Bailey is painted a square, a compass; and » 
level. On the first is written, Ideal om the; 
on the second, J charge within; and on the 
third We part on the By reading the above 
hieroglyphics it is, I deal on the square —J 
charge within compass—We part on the 


level. A most excellent system of conducting 
business if strictly attended to. 

| RUGISTER 


OF REGULAR COMMUN]JCATIONS: 


_ Fall Moon, next month, Thursday 3d. 


—- 


BOSTON. 

St. Andrews, 2d Thursday in every month. 
St. Johns, Ist Tuesday. 
Massachusetts, lust Friday. 
Columbian, Ist Thursday. 
Mount Lebanon, last Manday in every month. 
Grand Chapter, 2d Tuesday in December. 
St. Andrew’s Chapter, tet Wed. in every mon. 
St Paul’s Chapter, 3d Tuesday. i 
Grand Lodge, 24 Wednesday in Dec March, 

June, and September. 
Encampment, 3d Wed. in every month. 
Council of Royal Masters, last Tuesday. 
Dorchester—Union, Tuesday pre. full meon. 
Charlestown— King Solomon, 2d Tues. 
Cambridge—Amicable, 3d Monday. 
Malden— W ednesday on or pre. full moon. 


| Brighton—Bethesda, 2d Tuesday. 


Lynn——~Mount Carmel, Mon. pre. fail moon. 
Sulem - Essex, Tues. p. f. m—W. R. A.C. 
Thurs. on or pre. f. m. 
Beveriy — Liberty, Mon. p. f. m. 
Medway—Montgomery, 2d Wednesday. 
Duzbury—Corner Stone, Monday after f. m. 
Falmouth—Marine, Wednesday. 
Nantucket—Urbanity, 3d Monday ; Union 
Ist Monday ; Rising Sun, R. A. C..2d Mon 
day, in each month. 
Murolehead—Philanthropie, Wed. pre. f. 
Danvers—Jordan, Wed. pre. f. m. 
Rozbury—W ashington, Thurs. pre. f. m- 
Dedham—Constellation, Thurs. pre. f. m. 
Stoughton—Rising Star, Thurs. pre. f. m. 
Stoughton Mount Zion, R: A.Thurs. p. f. m 
Concord—Corinthian, Mon. p. f. m. 
Marlboroug--Thaurs. after full moon. 
Hingham—-Old Colony, Fri. pre. m. 
Needham— Meridian, Fri. pre. f. m. 
Reading —Good Samariten, Tues. pre. f. m 
S. Reading—Mt. Moriah, Thuts. pre. f. m. 
Wrentham—St. Albans, Wed. pre. f. m. 
Framingham— Middlesex, Tues. pre. f. m. 
Medfield—Cassia, Tues. pre. f. m. 
Randotph—Norfolk Union, Wed. pre. f. m. 
Chelinsford—Pentucket, Fri. pre. full moon. 
Ashby—Social, Thurs. pre. full moon. 
Andover—St. Mathew’s, Wed. pre. f. m. 
Haveriill—Merrimack , Thurs. pre. f. m. 
Lezington—Hiram, Thurs. pre. full moon. 
Chariton—Fayette, last Wed, in Jan. April. 
Aug. and Oct. 
Middlebury—Social Harmony, Tues. pr. fn . 
Hardwick—Mt. Zion, Wed. pre. f. m. 
New-Salem—Golden Rule, Mon. pre. f. m. 
Amherst—Pacific, Wed. pre. f. m. 
Belehertown—Moon. pre. f. m. 
Pittsfield—Mystic, Thurs. pre. f. m. 
Northampton—Jerusalem, ‘Tues. pre. full m. 
Greenwich—King Hiram’s R. A. C. Tuesday 
preceeding full moon. 
Worcester.— Morn. Star, 3d Tues. 
Medfield. — Cassia, Tues. p. f. m. 
Newburyport.—St. Peters, Mon. p. f. m. ; St 
Marks, Tues. p. f.m. ; St. Johns, Wed. 
pre. full moon. 
Uxbridge. —Solomon’s Temple, Thurs.p. f.m. 
Woedurn—Freedom Lodge, Thurs. on or pre. 
full moon. 
Gloucester.—Tyrian, Ist Tuesday. 
Ipswich. —Unity, Tues. p. f. m. 
Leominster— Aurora, Mon. p. £. m. 
W. Granville—Mt. Pleasant, Wed. p. f. w. 
Milburn, Me.—Somerset, Mon. p. f. m. 
Hanover, N. H.—Trinity Encampment, last 
Wed. in Feb. April, June, Aug. Oct. and 
Dee.—St. Andrew’s Chapter, 4th Wed 
in Jan. March, May, July, Sept. & Nov 
Council of Royal and Select Masters, on 
the same days as the Chapter. 
Lebanon, N. H.- Franklin, Mon. p. f. m. 
Coventry, R. I.—Manchester, Fri. p. f. m. 
Stonington, Con.—Asylum, Tues. p. f. m. 
Colchester, Con. - Wooster, 1st Wed.—Van- 
decbrook Chapter, Von. following. _ 
Norwich, Con.—Frankliv R. A C. last Mon 
in Feb. May, Aug. Nov. 
Preston, Con.—St. James’ Thurs. p. f. m. 
eV. Stonington, Con.—Widow’'s Son, Wed- 
nesday p. f. m. 
Niw-Loadon, Con.——Lodge Thurs. p. f. m. 
Midcdietown, Con. St. John’s ist & Wed 
Rutiand, Vt. Green Mountain Encampment, 
Sd Wed. in Dee, Feb. April, June, Aug. 
aad Oct. 
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PArchanie’s Kutelligencer. 


Trace Screncey, with modesty thy guide.”’ 
sCHOOL OF ARTS. 
About the autumn of 1820, Leonard Hor- 
ner proposed the establishment of a school in 
Edinburgh, in which such branches of science 
-as would be useful to mechanics in the exer- 


cise of their trade might be taught -at conven- | 


ient hours, and et an expense that would be 
within their reach upon a plan similar to that 
of the Glasgow Institution. Having commu- 
nicated his design to Dr Brewster, a sketch of 
a plan was drawn up, and circulated among 
some of the most considerable master mechan- 
ies, with a request that they would read it in 
their workshops, and take down the names of 
‘sueh of their workmen as expressed a desi 
to obtain instruction of the kind proposed. 


"the course of a fortnight between seventy and 


eighty names were put down. A committee 
of several scientific gentlemen, and of master 


, mechanics, was immediately formed for bring- 


and a eg 

iption having been raised, a regular * 
toe was formed, under the tile of “The 
ies, in such ches of physical seletice as are 
of practical application in their several trades.” 
The Institution was opened in Oet. 1821, each 
student paying fifteen shillings fora ticket, 
which entitled him to attend all the lectures 
and have the use of the libraty for a year— 
Such was the eagerness for admission, that af- 
ter 420 tickets were sold, the book was obli- 
ged to be closed, as the room could not accom- 
modate a greater number. The lectures deliv- 
ered thefirst year, were on the principles of 
Chemistry and their application to the arts, on 
the elementary principles of Mechanical Phi- 
‘lovophy, on Architecture, and ‘on Farriery. 


At the close of these lectures at the end of A-. 


pril, one lecture a week on each subject hav- 
ing been delivered during the preceeding seven 
months, there wes established a class for Ar- 
ehitectural and Mechanical drawing, which 
continued for four months. There was estab- 
lished also an excellant library containing 
nearly 500 volumes of the best elementary 
~works on the sciences taught in the sehool. 
These books the students have the privilege of 


of taking to their own house, and they may be 


exchanged once a fortnight.—The first session 
terminated very successfully ; and it appears 
fromthe first report of the 
students followed the lectures with the most 
profound attention, and the deepest interest. 
The following year the plan of instruction 


wasin some degree changed, it having been: 


found that the attention of the students had 
‘been too much distracted by variety ; and that 
in order to make the institution really useful, 


by conveying solid-instruction to the mechan- 


ics, it was necessary to direct their whole at- 
tention to the aequisition of the elementary 
principles of Chensistry and Mechanical Philo- 
sophy ; as these were quiie sufficient for all 
the time they could bestow, and were the 
branches of science of most general application 
in the mechanical arts. The Directors obtain- 
ved also this year the powerful assistance of 
Professor Leslie in digesting their plan of in- 
struction, and upon his suggestion a class was 
formed for the higher branches of Arithmetic 
and the elements of Algebra and Géometry, 
with their applications. 
The Institution continues to gain ground in 
the estimation of those for whose benefit it 
_ was established, and it has now assumed all 
_ the characters ofa regular seminary of instruc- 
tion. 
_ It is supported by the fees of the students, 
and an annual subscription among the inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh, and other friends of the 
Institution. The management of its affairs is 
conducted by eighteen directors, chosen annu- 
ally ata general meeting of the subscribers. 


IMPROVED GIG MILL. 


A new machine, or rather an important im- 
provement of the old gig-mill, bas been made 
in the west of England, by a Mr. Seville, of 
Brown-Hill, Glostershire. 1 am induced to 
call the attention of our manufacturers to this 
subject, in consequence of the decided improve- 
ment which this machine has made in the fin- 
ish and handle of the cloth raised by it. 

Tea pieces of cloth were lately imported in 
one bale, which were sold by Messrs. Boggs 
and Thompson . The whole were made from 
wool of the same quality, and manufactured in 
the same manner, excepting that three of them 
were raised by the patent gig-mill, the remaih- 
der by the old teazle machine. The three 
brought at auction 5 1-4 dollars per yard, and 

” the other “seven;-only fram 3 1-8 to 3 1-4 dol- 
lars. I consider this fact of too much itipé?- 
tance to not notice it in a way to attract the 
attention of our manufacturers. 

Mr. Seville’s patent was sealed the 18th of 
Noy. 1823. He states ‘* the object of the in- 
vention to be to adapt a series of fine mietal 
points to the gig-mill cylinder, which shall act 
as combs by’ brushing against the cloth, so as 
to produce the same effect in brushing the nap 
as the teazle hitherto employed, 

In place of the frames containing teazles 
usually attached to the barrel, a series of wire 
combs with their are fixed round 

the barrel. It is made by laying a series of 
neediles in a mould their usual distances, the 
points being carefully adjusted, and then run- 
ning molten lead, tin, pewter, or other mixed 
metals, into the mould, so as to form the back 
of the comb, exactly.as the combe or points of 
alace machine are made. These combs are 
then placed in bearings oa hooks, turning free- 
ly upon their severally held in 
means i 


4 the combs as a guard 


-er of applying both sides of the wire point 


irectors, that the 


barrel , A st wile lard | la ed behind ‘eich of pumpkin would hold, which should be set a- 
het brhere purpose of keep- way in a warm place, the yarn frequently op- 

ing the cloth at a certain devation, which reg- ened, and in about nine days, it produces a 

alates the height at which the cloth passes over | permanent lilack or crimeon color ; it is to 

the gig, and limits the action of the comb be washed out in soap suds.—ZJiinois pa. . 

points against the surface of the cloth. isles 3 

' Ifthe standards were raised, the points would oay. 

nef The Quebec papers mention, that a gentle- 

w 
tna man has lately returned to that city from the 


tonsiderable force against it. The adjustment 
i *s1 to the Labrador Coast, and whose attention has been 
successfully turned to the Mineralogy of the 


| f the atus. 

: juncti ith | ble and beautiful specimens of the Quar - 

ploy teazles and brushes, in conjunction w! 


ihese combs, upon the same gig-basrel, or 
parate barre bi ith the gig- | nelian, te, Opal&Jasper have been introdu- 


mill ma . The bars of points being . f th 
: : lik be shifted | tiful specimens of the sky blue variety 0 the 
straight, and both sides alike, may Labrador feldspar, a mineral first, and, as yet, 


in case the points wear away. 

The claims of the patentee, are, first the ap- 
plication of the wire points, which arenearly 
or quite non-elastic, by means of a joint or 
hinge ; the necessary elasticity being given by 
a coiled or spiral spring, not directly connect- 
ed with the wire point. - Secondly, in the pow- | 8T 


others, and almost all the different varieties of 
this mineral, it is stated, are found ou the same 
coast. The specimens alluded to were found 
at Mingan, and appeared to-be imbedded in a 
ey granite rock. 

The whole North shore of the St. Lawrence, 
from Quebec to its mouth, and the Labrador 
coast, offers to the Geologist and the Mineral- 
ogist, a field for research, such, as we believe, 
cannot be met with in any other.country. It 
has never been examined by scientific men, or 
at least, we have seen no work in which it 
was intimately spoken off. The greater part 
of it, bordering on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
appears to be primitive with secondary along 
the rivers, the earlier formation of rocks. 

POLITIOAL. 


PRINCIPIA NON HOMINES.”” 


with equal effect. Thirdly, in the method of 
setting the points, and forming the metal to 
containthem. - 

I would not recommend our manufacturers 
to use the wires altogether, as recommended 
by the patentee, nor do I believe this is done 
by those who have adopted this machine in 
England ; but I would strongly urge them to 
employ three lines of combs on each gig-mill 
barrell, equi-distant between the rows of tea- 
zles. The wires should not, in my opinion, 
project so much, as to operate on the ground 
of the cloth, for the purpose of raising the 
wool - Jet the teazles draw the wool to the sur- 
face, while the metallic ;oints are Gombing a- 
gainst the nap, eplitting the hairs: of the wool 
into minute parts and polishing them. I am 
induced to suggest this precaution, from hav- 
ing seen the effect of a wire gig-mill, patented 
in England before the year 1806. That ma- 
chine produced a fine effect on the nap ; but 
when the wires projected so far as to operate 
on the ground of the cloth, the fabric became 
seriously injured. The patent I refer to was 
obtained by a Mr. Sandford, of Connecticut ; 
and is very evident, that Mr. Seville’s present 
patent is nothing more than a modification of 
Mr. Sandford’s to whom the whole credit of 
this improvement is due. NW. Y. Statesman. 


CLOTHING ARTS. 
{From Henry’s Great-Britain, 15th century.] 


The great importance of the clothing arts, 
particularly of the woollen manufacture, was 
now so well understood in England, that the 
calamities and confusions of war only retarded, 
but could not prevent the progress and im- 
provement of those arts, and of that manufac- 
ture. The English had at length discovered 
and regarded these two obvious truths :—That 
it was better to manufacture their own cloth- 
ing of their own wool at home, than to pay 
foreigners abroad for doing it ; and that wool 
made into cloth, was a more valuable article 
of export, than in the fieece. Kings and par- 
liaments, in the preceding period, endeavored 
to induce and compel the people to actn these 
maxims, by making severe laws against the 
exportation of wool and the importation of 
cloth, By the operation of these laws and 
other concurring causes, the number and skill 
of the people employed in the woolen manu- | 
facture gradually increased ; and at the begin- 
ning of this period, that most valuable manu- 
facture, which hath contributed so much to the 
prosperity and wealth of England was widely 
diffused and firmly established. 

Though the kings, lords and commons of 
‘England in this period, were too much enga- 
ged in war, they didnot neglect an object of 
s0 great importance as the woolen manufac- 
ture. On the contmry, no fewer than twelve 
acts of parliament were made in the short and 
turbulent reign of Henry IV. for the regulation 
and encouragementof that manufacture ; for 
preventing the expqrtation of wool and impor- 
tation of cloth sao guarding against frauds 
in the fabrication o/it athome. Henry V. was 
too much engaged in projects of ambition and 
conquest to pay jroper attention to manufac- } 
tures ; but in the succeeding reigns, a great 
number of statuteswere made for the improve- 
ment of the clothng arts. From these stat- 
utes, which affordthe best historical evidence, 
it plainly appears that the woollen manufac- 
ture had now spjead from one end of England 
to the other, andproduced, not only sufficient 
quantities of ae of various kinds for home 
consumption, bit also great quantities for ex- 
poriation. 

The arts of sinning, throwing, and weav- 
ing silk, were trought to England in this pe- } 
riod, and pracised,by a company of women 
in London, “gym SILKWOMEN. Upon a pe- 

f 


FOR THE MASONIC MIRROR. 


The recent oceurrenees in the south of Eu- 
rope, nave excited no little interest in this coun- 
try. The storm when first arising, awakened 
in us akind of anxious curiosity ; and as it in- 
creased in darkness and terror, as the roar of 
thunder and the dashing of the billows were 
more distinctly heard, our feelings were alive 
to the fate of those who were in jeopardy.— 
Tho’ the scene was so far distant we could not 
be unconcerned spectators. Valuing so high- 
ly the blessings of freedom and detesting tyran- 
ny in every shape, we cannot but sympathise 
with those, bowever degraded they may be, who 
are struggling for their emancipation, and have 
courage to erect the standard of liberty and de- 
clare themselves free. 

Bat it is net merely prejudice in favor of our 
own happy government, which excites this in- 
terest and this sympathy ; though doubtless that 
renders these feelings more strong and lively. 
He, who has been taught to tremble at a tyrant’s 
nod, to lick the dust on which he treads, and 
to dread his frown as he would the stroke of 
death, may not beso ardently anxious for the 
success of thosd-who ere attempting to break 


there by nature, or it may have been wholly 
extinguished inthe darkness of superstition. — 
Hut though this difference of feeling does exist, 
still the desire of liberty is natural to man.— 
There is a spirit within him that disdains the 
very idea of dependance, and if fear or igno- 
rance did not choke its utterance, it would say 
to every despot, ‘On the altar of liberty I ab- 
jure thee, and never will I reverence thy pow- 
er nor passively submit to thy reign.” 
tyrant’s yoke, why then has she given us a dis- 
position to abhor it so cordially?) Why does 
she compet ‘ts to rejoice when the captive es- 
capes, when the prisoner’s chains are broken, 
and when the exile returns, if she intended us 
to pay fealty to a sovereign, and to acknow- 
ledge him asthe supreme arbiter of our for- 
tunes and our lives? She cannot be so incon- 
sistent. She never made one man to rule an- 
otter with absolute sway. Men are born free 
and equal, and therefore the tyrant’s power is 
power usurped. 

Though from the earliest ages down to the 
present, many nations have worn the chains of 


tition of this tmale company, to Parliament, | 4espotism, this one: does not cauction regal 
A. D. 1445, mpresenting that the Lombards | right, nor render irresistable regal domination. 
and other Italims, imported such quantities of | Had it been the intention of nature, that one 


silk thread, riblons, corses, &c. that they were 
in danger of reduced to great poverty, an 
act was made prohibiting the importation of 
any. of the arttles manufactured by these silk- 


man should rule, or that others should pay him 
allegiance, surely she would have endowed that 
man with some superior faculties to qualify him 


cont la- | for the exercise of his power, for it is absurd to 
ces, ribbons, ind such narrow [fabrics MOF : 
great quantitié. From stich small beginnings suppose that an tqua? should rule an equal.— 


That kingly endowments are not granted to 
any is too obvious to require proof. 

In support of the sentiment that men are nat- 
urally free from despotic power, an argument 
z may be drawn from the nature of inferior ani- 

| COMBUSTION. mals. If we look upon the beasts of the for- 
It may be temarked that animal and vegeta- | est, we see them free and independent, enjoy- 
and | ing, if I may use the expression, ) equal rights 

nje acid during combustion, by the union ivileges 

of their hyd-ogen and carbon with the oxygen 
of the atmesphere ; and in process of time, | 2cknowledging no superior and not fearing that 
that the same water and carbonic acid are ab- 
sorbed by vigetables, and decomposed by them 
in order to the oxygen at liberty to produce 
fresh combustions, while the vegetative organs 
appropriatethe hydrogen and carbon to them- 
selves, to promote their growth and nourish- 
ment.—This a regular circle of compositions 
and deeompositions is perpetually going on, 
and all org,nized beings are made to surrender 


did the presem great silk manufacture of Eng- 
land derive its origia. -Towards the end of 
this period, pout 1480, men began to engage 
in the silk maufacture, which before that time 
had been whdly performed by women. 


ance and submission. The birds too possess 
perfect freedom. They may soar as high as 
they please, may frequent what groves and 
sing what notes they please. We find all an- 
imals free from each other’s controul. Is man 
then an exception to this general law of nature? 


Liberty, Nature’s gift to Man. 4 


the chains ofdespatism. Education may have | 
smothered in his bosom that latent spark placed | 


If nature designed that we should wear a | 


some cruel monarch may force them to allegi- 


) This truth appears also evident from the fact multiplying copies of royal mandates, and the 


that no enlightened nation will endure an ab- 
solute monarchy. - Ignorance may justly be | 
considered the main pillar of a despot’s throne. 
On no page of history is it recorded that an en- 
lightened people wore the chains of tyranny.~— 
When science and literature diffuse their gen- 
ial warmth, the icy fabric of despotic power 
melts away and is seen no more. When men 
become enlightened, they better know their 
rights, and feel conscious that their necks were 
never made to wear the galling yoke of despot- 
ism. 

It isa more general diffusion of learning, 
which has recently caused many of the thrones 


almost exclusively found on that coast. The | of Europe to tremble, and has forced some of 


her proud monarchs to give back to the peo- 
ple their usurped power. And it needs only a 
still more general diffusion of intelligence and 
learning among the people, to wrest from ev- 
ery despot his sceptre, and to cause all his he- 
reditary greatness to be as if it had not been.— 
The period is not-far distant when an absolute 
/ monarch will be known only in name ; for his 
| power will be gone. It must be so; for the 
influence of learning is daily diffusing itself 
more and more widely, and the consequence is 
inevitable. The thrones, where monarchy has 
sat secure for ages, bidding defiance to the 
world, must fall ; for enlightened men can be 
onty freemen. A. G, R**##** 
SPANISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
[continvED.] 

The Church. —In the year 1593, Pope Al- 
Fexander the Sixth issued a bull, granting to 
Ferdinand and Isabella and their successors 
forever, all right and dominion over all the 
countries at that time discovered, or that 
should at any future period be discovered, be- 
yonda certain line. This grant was taken in 
its full extent by the king of Spain. He 
claimed absolute jurisdiction in the American 
provinces, in ecclesiastical, as well as in civil 
concerns. Even the Pope’s Bulls and dispen- 
sations were obliged to be first transmitted to 
the Council of the Indies, and sanctioned by 
that body, before they could be sent to Amer- 
ica. The Pope enjoyed the empty privilege 
of nominating the Archbishops and bishops, 
but all appointments were made by the king, 
and all ecclesiastical revenues went to him. A 
cathedral, or even a village church, could not 
be erected without his special license. He re- 
ceived the first year’s salary of all the officers 
in the church. This was variable, depending 
on the tithes, but was always liberal. The 
salary of the bishop of Havana was eighty 
thousand dollars; others received sixty-five 
or seventy thousand. The host of inferior 
clergy was almost innumerable. The parish 
priests received a salary of four thousand dol- 
lars, —The ecclesiastical tribunals had wide ju- 
risdiction, feaching to the regulation of monas- 
teries and priests, donations and legacies to the 
church, tithes, marriages, &c. The Inquisi-. 
tion was also established, and chiefly employ- 
ed in guarding the inroads of knowledge. Ma- 
ny of the priests were ignorant of the language 
of the people.—It was sufficient if they under- 
stood enough to sell benedictions, masses, &e. 
A royal tariff regulated the prices of religious 
ceremonies. A mass cost two dollars in Peru, 
in Buenos Ayres only one. If chaunted, the 
price was double.—A mass in honor of a saint 
in heaven, chaunted with music, brought the 
priest from twenty-five to one hundred dollars, 
according to the dignity of the saint and the so- 
lemnity of the mass. On the 2d of November 
in eagh year, festivities were performed for the 
dead in purgatory, which occupied but a mo- 
ment, and cost sixpence. The universality of 
these ceremonies rendered them a source of 
profit to the priests, and ultimately to the king. 
The tax levied on funeral solemnities, varied 
from five to one hundred dollars. Violence 
and oppression aggravated the afflictions of 
the bereaved. Sometimes even the children of 
the widow were taken from her to pay this 
tax. 

Education.—In the year 1551, the Coun- 
cil of the Indies authorized the establishment 
oftwo Universities, one at Mexico, and the 
other at Lima. Similar establishments, with 
inferior privileges, were afterwards opened by 
royal authority at Bagota, Quito, Cuzco, 
Charcas, Cordova, Santiago, and’ several other 
places. All were placed under the direction 
of ecclesiastics. The branches taught, and the 
books read, were the same from age to age ; 
none of the improvements in modern science 
were introduced, or even known by the profes- 
sors. A school was established at Buenos 
Ayres in 1796, for the purpose of educating 
the youth of that place in Mathematical and 
Nautical studies ; but it was soon abolished by 
a royal mandate, because an acquaintance 
‘with the mathematics, and a cultivation of 
the arts were not suited to America. The 
Universities and Colleges were designed for no 
other purpose, than to promote the despotic 
schemes of the Court of Spain. No provis- 


-} young men, nativesof South America, who 


orders of viceroys, and other officers—not fo 
the diffusion of literature and useful knowledge 

among the The inhabitants of Carac_ 

cas repeatedly petitioned the Council of the 

Indies for the privilege of @ printing establis h 

ment, but this petition was never granted. The 4, 
regulation of the police of books was vested in ‘ 
the ‘Holy Inquisition.’ This body could for- A 
bid the publishing or circulating of any book 
whatever. Those entered at the custom-house, 
could not be released, till they had been exam- 
ined by the commissary of the Inquisition. Ev. 
ery bookseller was obliged to have a catalogue 
of proscribed books, the sale of which was for_ 
bidden under a heavy penalty. Once a year 
he was obliged to furnish the Inquisition a cat- 
alogue of the books he had on sale. The 
members of this fraternity could enter private 
apartments, at such times, and in such man- 
ner as they chose, in quest of prohibited books. 
The laws of the Indies made it the duty o; 
viceroys, and other officers, as well as of the 
clergy, to search out prohibited books and de- 
liver them over to the bishops or other mem- 
bers of the Inquisition. —Such was the jealousy 
of the Spanish Government of the introduction. 
of liberal principles, that in 1304 a public ves- 
sel was despatched from Havana to Baltimoge 
with orders to take home. fifteen or twenty 


were at that time students inthe Catholic Sem- 
inary of St. Mary’s in that city. 

Repubdlicanism.—The monarchs of the old 
world may learn from those sovereign citizens, 
the ex-presidents of the United States, the 
worth of an educated nation ; who, having 
amade large contributions to literature and the 
sciences, live in voluntary retirement from su- 
preme authority at ages beyond the ordinary 
period of European existence, enjoying the 
noble recreations of books and benevolence, 
without guard for their protection, or pomp. 
for their disguise, accessible, admired, protect- 
ed and immortalized. The Egyptians pro- 
nounced posthumous judgment on their kings ; 
we try our presidents while living in canoniz- 


ed resignation, and award to those deserving ‘ 
it an exquisite foretaste of immortality. -? 

UNGRATEFUL Poxicy.—One of the cler- 
gymen, says Noah, while asking a blessing in A 
the N. Y. Assembly, besought the Almighty ry 


‘that the government of that state might be 
delivered from the reproach of partiality and 
injustice by which the general government had 
been degraded, and that recently, in making a 
large donation to a foreigner, whilst the claims 3 
of our countrymen, who fought for independ- 
ence, yet cried from the ground.’ For which 
Mr. Speaker Crolius signified to his Reverend- 
ship that he must pray no more in the lower 
House. 


THE REFLECTOR—NO. 1. 


=— 


“To hold the Mirror up to Nature.” 


In commencing a succession of numbers in 
a periodical journal, it has been common for 5 
the author to make known his object in writ- . 
ing. The only pledge that the Reflector will 
give his readers, _is that contained in his mat- 
ter. 
I am ready to admit that the female mind is it 
capable of as“freat improvement aS that of the é 
other sex, and can better reconcile itself to ad- | 
versity—hence arises the consolation that men, 
who have fallen from affluence to want, de- 
rive from the firmness and undiminished affec- 
tion of prudent female companions. This pre- 
vailing trait in the female character, has often. 
called forth the almost dormant faculties of un- 
fortunate husbands into action, and stimulated 
them successfully to buffet the frowns of ad- 
versity, and attain not only a competence of : 
this world’s goods, but honorable distinction in H 
society. I apprehend, however, that the mod- : 
ern mode of educating young ladies, is not 7 
"Galculated to render them so useful as that of 
their matrons. Many men, if they obtain a f 
bare sufficiency to support themselves and ; 
theirs, in genteel style, are anxious that their 
daughters may receive as polished educations 
as those of their richer neighbors, without con- 
sidering for a moment, their capacity to learn, 
or the limited patrimony they will inherit. I 
have known many children, whom their par- 
ents thought possessed uncommon genius ; 
whose paintings were as flat as the paper they 
coloured, and whose music rivaled that of a 
coffee-mill, indulge in balls, routs and jams, 
month after month, and participate in every 
fashionable pleasure which was calculated to 
mar their felicity in ‘* wedded life.”” Julia in- 
dulged in the course I have mentioned, before 
she was married to an industrious young man. 
To gratify the pride of his wife, Claudio, (for 
by that name I shall distinguish the husband,) 
indulged her for a while in the same amuse- 
ments and extravagance that she enjoyed in a 
virgin state, but finding by sad experience,that 
$600 per year rent/for a modern built house, 
three thousand dollars expended in furniture, 


three servants, together with a horse and chaise, 
he could not support, ‘* screwed his courage to 
the sticking place’’ and suggested to his wife 
the expediency of retrenching their domestic 
expenses. This did not suit the high notions » 
of the lady, nor comport, as she thought, with 
the sphere in which she ought to move. There - 
fore, Claudio continued to gratify the vanity of 
his beloved, until his creditors turned him out 
of house and home. Julia’s father has since 
died, and his administrator has advertised his 


ion was made for enlightening the community 
atlarge. 

The Spanish Government, says the Con- 
gress of Columbia, in three hundred years did 
not endow a single school. During the last 
céntury, scarcely a new college, of any sort, 
was founded. Down to the year 1800, there 
were only three printing presses in al] Spanish 
America, one at Mexico, one at Lima, and 
the other at Cordova, which belonged to the 
Jesuits, and was afterwards transferred to Bu- 


» and | in due time to the general mass, these elemen- 


tary substaices, which nature kindly lent them 
for the preervation of their existenec. 

catch spring is also fixed to the carriage, for 

the purpose of--holding the ratchet-wheeland| new discovery in the art of Dying. 
shalt firmly. By turning the ratchet a tooth or| In the churse of last Autumn, 1 accidentally 
a ch may be done by means of a winch | met with me yarn in a family of humble life, 
pre —_ upon the-square end of the shaft, | the of which attracted my attention,and 
a ical springs are wound up, and by that | induced ne to inquire into the process of dy- 
a means any desired pressure may be applied to ‘ing it. - information I received was to cut 
ef the back of the comb, the object of which is to the en¢.of the largest pumpkin that could 
allow @ ¢ertain tory action or springing | be obtaingi, the seed only taken out, the yarn 


Ie he the only creature in the world that does 
not possess freedom ? Has partial nature given 
to beasts and buds and even to insects, what 
| she has denied to man? And has she denied 
this gift while he, notwithstanding, possesses 
an incomparably greater capacity for the en- 
joyment of it than any other creature? This 
cannot be allowed. Man must be considered 
as possessed of liberty ; and if he thus possesses 
it, then certainly no obligations ean bind him 


ichtes one. ge oe cloth passes over the gig- | and as mith poke-berry juice poured in as the | to the foetstool of a monarch’s throne. enos Ayres, These presses were used only in | estate insolvent, 
j 
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, ate the benefits which have accrued to society 
. within the last twenty years, from their appii- 
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AT PROVIDENCE. 

The Providence Association of Mechanics 
and Manufacturers have provided for their ac- 
commodation an elegant Hall, at great expense; 
in which they assembled, for the first time, on 
Monday evening, the 10th inst. when a well 
written address was delivered by the president, 
John Howland, Esq. to a large company of la- 
dies and gentlen en, who expressed their deci- 
ded approbation. 

It is often exked, What are the objects of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic As- 
sociation? We have not the honor of belong- 
ing to that body : and can only answer by an 
appeal to some of their most respectable mem- 
bers. The pees object, if we understand 
it, is the relief of the widows and orphans af 
deceased memlers, and those of their aumber 
who are indigent, but of respectable character: 
and, to encourage a spirit of inquiry and im- 
provement in different manufactures and arts. 
With regard to the former we belie¥é they 
have been punctilious, furnished with exten- 
sive funds, they have liberally imparted them 
in a way that has reflected much honor on the 
institution” But with respect to the latter, we 
must say, we think them miserably deficient. 
They have attempted to establish a library 
for the benefit of apprentices, the object Was 
good, but has it been answered? They have a 
number of volumes of books, but most of then 
are but of little value, if any, they are the ref: 
use of libraries, whose proprietors, to get rid 
of them and at the same time have themerit of 
being thought generous, presented them to the } 
association. They would, in our opinion, 
conferred a much greater favor if they had con- 
signed them to the flames. A library for the 
purpose of the association should be well 
stocked with choice books of History, Biog- 
raphy, Geograpliy, Travels, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Treatises on different manufactures, Arts, 
Sciences, &e. None of these have, as yet, 
found a place in the library alluded to. There 
whould be occasionally lectares on the appli- 
cation of philosophy to the Arts, to which ap- 
prentices and others could have free access, 
under the immediate direction of the associa- 
tion ; in this way, they would be able to keep 
pace with the progress of improvement in, the 
Arts, in which so many of our enterprizing 
mechanics have distinguishedthemselves. Tho’ 
not in our own country, they have left it to 
reap their laurels in other climes. England 
has taken advantage of our parsimony, and in 
many instances has availed herself of Ameri- 
can geniuses who were compelled to leave 
their native country for want of that patronage 
to which they were justly entitled and which 
they had every reason, in Justice, to expect. 

There is no art or manufacture but has some 
connection with natural philosophy, or chem- 
istry, and in order to make improvement ev- 
ery mechanic should avail himself of their 
principles ; They are objects of primary impor- 
tance but they have hitherto been almost en- 
tirely neglected by the Mechanic Association, 
in Boston, notwithstanding there is no city in 
the union that has boasted so mueh. They 
are contented to take to themselves the title 
of “* Literary Emporium!’’ bestowed on them 
by an ignorant mountebank, without concern- 
ing themselves about the merit of the epithet. 
If fands were wanting, we should be the last 
to blame the Association, but we hear no com- 
plaint on this score; to what then we 
attribute their defects, but to indifference or 
mean parsimony. 

Natural philosophy investigates the powers 
of nature, explains the properties of natural 
bodies, their action upon one another, and 
shews how this action may be applied in vari- 
ous arts, so as to subserve the comforts and 
conveniences of society. Now, as we are 
conversant with material objects it seems ne- 
cessary that we should understand the best 
mode of appropriating them to our advantage, 
This is the professed aim of physical sciemee, 


it does this to an extent little known or ac- } 


knowledged by our mechanics generally, but 
it is the duty of every one and he is bound by 
interest and every obligation to his country and 
society to obtain all the information on these 
subjects in his power. Take the mechanic 
powers alone; it is scarely possible to ennumer- 


cation and composition. | The mechanic has 
use for these daily, but few understand their 
principles, as they ought and would, if proper 
facilities were afforded to obtain knowledge. 
It is by the principles of philosophy that 
they can benefit themselves and promote 
the comfort of civilized man. We conclude 
by indulging a hope that the attention of the 
Massachusetts Mechanic Association will be 
turned to these subjects, and that they will 


not rest satisfied with the name and means, 


THE SEASON. 
Thus far, the winter in this quarter has been 
uncommonly mild. The thermometer has sel- 
‘tom been below 15 deg. and there has been bu 


THH GREFES. 
The Greek comm'ttee in London have been 
very anxious to obtain a few of Mr. Perkins’ 
steam cannons, for the purpose of enabling the 
Greeks to hasten the surrender of Patras, and 
the other fortresses in Greece, which are held 
by the Turks; but they were prevented 
from obtaining them by a treaty becween Mr, 
Perkins and the ministry, for the exclusive 
right to these engines of destruction. 
_ If these cannonsare of such tremendous force 
as is stated in the London papers, we could 
hope that the British ministry would grant the 
privilege ; a few of them would be sufficient ; 
and would be the most expeditious mode of 
bringing the Turks to submission. We ask 
not that they be exterminated, but that’ they 
may be brought to respect the laws of nature 
and nations, and no longer exercise a tyranni- 
eal sway over their christian neighbors. The 
epithet, ‘‘ christian dog,’’ is in the mouth of 
every Turk, and he does not fail by his con- 
duct, to show that he actually believes it. Too 
long has Turkey. been a disgrace and scourge 
to the nations of christendom ; too long have 
they held absolute dominion over an interest- 
ing part of the civilized world ; it is time that 
the nations unite in their total subjugation. — 


{ Justice, humanity and Heaven require it. 


PROPERTY. 

There is unproductive property to a consid- 
erable amount, belonging to the United States, 
in the town of Pittsfield, in this state. The 
buildings, which are extensive, are in a state of 
decay, inhabited principally by blacks, who, it 
is said, live in one part and burn the other ; 
most of the land is capable of high cultivation, 
but is almost entirely neglected. Query— 
Mave the government an agént, whose duty it 
is to take charge of this property ? If not, why 
i¢ not some person appointed ? The old adage 
@ penny saved is worth two pence earned, 
may apply to states as well as individuals. 

~~ 
LIBERALITY. 
It is worthy of remark, and redounds much 
to the honor of science, that when England and 
France were engaged in war and all direct in- 
tercourse was prohibited, the Royal Society of 
London, awarded to the celebrated Malus, 
a Frenchman, for his essay on the polarization 
of light, their prize for the greatest discovery 
relative to light and heat. And about the same 
time, the Academy of sciences at Paris,bestow- 
ed on Sir Humphrey Davy their prize, for his 
Galvanic researches. Like Masonry, science 
unites all its followers in one fraternal band 
and acknowledges no distinction of sect or par- 
ty, except that noble emulation ‘‘ of who best 
can work, who best agree’? She acknowled- 
ges no inviduous distinction of native, or Sfor- 
eigner, she succours mankind-with her benévo- 
lent aid, expands the mind, renders it suscepti- 
ble of every virtuous impression, relieves the 
horrors of war and assuages the angry passions 
of man. 
‘ 
GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 

This periodical publication has been trans- 
ferred by the former publisher, Mr. Joseph W. 
Ingraham, to Messrs. True & Greene, of this 
city, who have just published No. 1 of Vol. 5. 
It is much improved in its typography, is well 
conducted, and is.an highly interesting work to 
that class of Christians for whom it is princi- 
pally designed. We hope and trust that the 
present publishers will receive that patronage 
to which their enterprize and industry so emi- 
nently entitle them. As we are restricted with 
regard to political and religious discussions in 
our columns, we forbear making any remarks 
on the ‘‘address of the conductors,” in this 


We hope, however, that it will be read 


impartially. Weare not friends to Bicorry 
in any form. ° 
BOSTON. 

This part of our city increases rapidly, 
some elegant buildings have in the course of 
the last season been erected, and the prospect 
is that inthe course of the next season more 
than one hundred will be built. In conse- 
quence of the contemplated bridge from South 
Boston to Wheeler’s Point, land has risen in 
value a year, in that place, 200 per ct. 
and is still increasing. Should the legislature 
in their wisdom, see fit to grant the petition 
for a bridge, South Boston will, in a very short 
time, beeome the most populous and eligible 
part of the city. 

. BAYT. A 

The emigration to Hayti from this country, 
of people of color, continues with unabated 
vigour. Many of this unfortunate race appear 


| to appreciate the advantages held out to them 


by President Boyer, and are glad to embrace 
the opportunity of being freed from their ty- 
rannical masters. We doubt, however, of 
their realising in full, the promises made them. 
Recent accounts state, that they are compelled 
to do military duty, and subjected to other im- 
positions which neither they, nor the friends of 
this migration anticipated. We should not 
be surprised if they should eventually find 
their condition in Hayti as bad, if not worse 
than in the United States. 
HEALTH OF OUR CITY. 

We have understood from an eminent Phy- 
sician of this city, that the general state of health 
is as low as it has ever been known. We be- 
lieve, however, that there are but few cases, 


very little ice in our harbour. a 


comparatively, that prove mortal. This state 
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of health is not produced by any uncommon 
cause, The sudden changes of weather and 


indifference to dress may, perhaps, account for 
it.” 


FOREIGN COMPENDIUM. 


—= 
THE GREEKS. 

Mr. Rush, our Minister in London, 
wrifes to a friend at Washington, con- 
gratulating him on the success of the 
Greeks, and adds—“ They have been 
victorious in every engagement both 
by sea and land. ‘They now command 

the Dardannelles. By a late account, 
it appears that 550 Greeks fought 8000 
Turks at Thermopylae, from 8 in the 
morning till 6 at night, leaving more 
than 700 Turks dead on the field of 
battle, besides-the wounded ; and lost 
but very few themselves, not 20. It 
seems as if the Almighty favored them.” 
An English frigate arrived at Trieste, 
Nov. 3, from Constantinople, having 
on board Lord Strangford. ‘The officers 
state that she left the Dardanelles, 16 
days before, and two days afterwards 
met the Greek fleet off Negropont, 
bound to Scio, for the recovery of 
which island from the Ottoman Power, 
sufficient force had beea embarked on. 
board of these shipsp&e. “Lhey alse 
state that the Captain Pacha “entered 
the Dardannelles with only three ves- 
sels, and that it was there reported 
that the remainder of the Turkish fleet 
had been left off Mytilene—The brig 
James & Isabella, Capt. Powers, from 
Smyrna, carried from that place to Mi- 
lo, the wife an:! daughter of the Greek 
Hero Canaris. Capt. P. spoke a Gre- 
cian brig of war, and informed her com- 
mander of the names of his passsengers. 
The Greek praised the gallant Admi- 
ral, and said it was principally owing 
to his intrepidity that they beat the 
Turks in the battle of the 6th Oct.— 
Advices from Constantinople, to Oct. 
25, says, ““The fate of the Captain Pa- 
cha is now certain, he has fallen into 
disgrace with the Grand Seignor, and 
on his arrival in the Durdanetles was 
ordered never to appear again*in the 
capital. The son of the Pacha of 
Egypt isnamed Commander in Chief 
of the Naval forces of the Porte ; but 
where is he at this moment? It is 
said a prisoner at Hydra. The Porte 
maintains a suilensilence on the late 
events of the Archipelago.—The Porte 
has received from Thessaly the most 
alarming news.—The evacuation of the 
principalities is momentarily expected.’ 
The Greeks have taken Zeitani—for 


Eoypr.—The Pacha of Egypt has es- 
tablished a Colony of 500 Syrians to 


raise Silk Worms,—Silk and Flax are 


now articles of exportation, and it is 
proposed to cultivate the Sugar Cane 
and Indigo Plant. It is very evident 
that Egypt cannot long remain depen- 
dent on Turkey, but will constitute a 
separate nation. <A brig from Boston is 
now on a voyage to Egypt. 


Spain.—Madrid dates to Nov. 18, say, 
a regiment of Swiss troopsis daily ex- 
pected to arrive there from Bayonne.— 
Letters from Bayonne of the 18th Noy. 
say that much inquietude is caused by 
the approaching evacuation of Spain by 
the French troops, and many Cataloni- 
ans have determined to seek an asylum 
in France.—'The French troops quar- 
tered in Madrid began to break up on 
the 5th November. A considerable 
park of artillery, its stores, and part of 
the hospital stores had left Madrid on 
their return to France. ‘The cars ofall 
the neighboring towns and villages had 
been put in requisition, and the prepri- 
etors compelled to provide their drivers 
with means to pay their expenses, un- 
der the penalty of a heavy fine in case of 
non complianee ! [~The Chevalier He- 
redia, brother to the ex-minister, Count 
Ofalia, has been appointed Spanish Min- 
ister to the U. States.—The Algerines 
were cruising outside of the Straits, 
capturing Portuguese vessels.—Several 
Patriot privateers were cruising at the 
mouth of the Gut, capturing Spanish 
vesseis. 


— 

DOMESTIC COMPENDIUM. 

Mvcroers.—A murder was committed 
on the body of Zachariah Harlin, in 
Greene county, on the 17th Dec. by 
Peter A Early. se has absconded, 
and Gov. Troup offers a reward of 
$250 to any person who will appre- 
hend and safely deliver him into the 
custody of the Sheriff of Greene. He 
‘is fair complected, has light hair ard 
blue eyes, is about 5 feet 9 inches high, 
and is near 20 years of age.—On the 
16th ult. a most horrid murder was 
committed in the vicinity of Frankfort, 
Ky. ‘The house of a very poor man, 
by the name of D. Tibbs, was entered 
by a cold-blooded monster, who mur- 
dered Tibbs, and shockingly butcher- 
ed Mrs. Tibbs, and her sucking infant. 
All three were found the next day in 
one bed, in their bloody mansion. Tibbs 
was dead, with his head nearly sever- 
ed from his bedy, by 2 bideous cut in 
the throat, his jaw bone shivered to 
pieces. with other large and deep gash- 


es on-his head and neck, and many |. 


bruises on his body. ‘The murderer 

thumb and fingers left several black 
impressions upon his arm, supposed to 
have been made, as he confined him to 
his bed, in order to give the deudly 
blows and stabs. Mrs, Tibbs was 
found lying by the side of fer, to all 


appearances, lifeless infant and dead} = 


husband, motionless and speechless, 
with large wounds and bruises upon 
her head and shoulders, and her face, 
neck and head, cut and stabbed in a 
shocking manner. A physician dressed 
the wounds of the almost expired mo- 
ther, and upon examination, found that 
the infant’s skull was fractured, and 
otherwise horribly mangled. He tre- 
panned the skull of the latter, and ren- 
dered such professional assistance to 
the former, as circumstances would 
permit and there remains a very faint 
hope, that the infant and mother may 
possibly survive. A free coloured man 
has been committed to jail on suspi- 
cion of being the monster who com- 
mitted the bloody deed.—Com: Adv. 


FIRES. 
The combustible part of the build- 


We understand the Newburyport Encamp- 
nent of Knights ‘femplars,by request, will 


| t Warren Lodypat Amesbury, on Wednes- 
day evening Feb. Bd. with their Jewels and In- 
tignia. 


In this city, Mr. Newell Hart to Miss Jane 
Andrews;Mr. Wm. Wallace, formerly of Hull, 
Eng. to Miss Hannah Skidmore, of this city. 

At Hoboken, N. J. Lieut. Joshua R. Sands, 
ofthe U. 8. Navy, to Miss Mary Stevens; At 
Eastport, Mr. Alexander G. Cox, merchant of 
Bristo), Me. to Miss Esther Stevens; At Marl- 
borough, on the 5th inst. Richard Farewell, 
Req. to Miss Caroline M. Bri ~ At Dor- 
chester, Mr. Orrin Hildreth of D. to Miss Ruth 
Pilsbury, of Candia, N. H. 


OBITUARY. 
In this city, Mr. Wm. 8. Fisher, aged 53.— 
Mr. Henry E. Mason, 24.—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wheeler:—Stephen A. Dix, 16months.— Miss 
Susan B, Upham. 

At Roxbury, George, only son of Dr. J. 
Bartlett, 19, and a member of the Senior Class 
of the Universi-y at Cambridge.- In Baltimore, 
Major General R. G. Harper. - At Port«mouth, 
Rueben Shaplev. Esq.—At Plymouth, Mr. Ho- 


ing of the Freeman’s Bank, Bristol, R. | sea Atwood, 22.—At Castine, Moses S. iJud- 


I. was destroyed by fire, about 5 0’- 
clock, on Saturday morning: last. oa 

The vault and contents received no 
damage—and the Bank continues its op- 
erations in another building. A part of | 
the building was occupied asa grocery | 
store, by Greenwood Keynolds, Esq. 
and as a counting room by Mr. John 
Smith ; the papers and goods belong- 
ing to whom, were ali saved from the 
flames. The ancient records belong- 
ing to the Episcopal Church in Bristol, 
were destroyed, and some cf the books 
of the Saving Bank, kept in the build- 
ing, were partially injured. The loss 
on the building is estimated at about 
$1000. The Governor, and the mem- 
bers of the R. 1, Assembly, exerted 
themselves in checking the progress of 
the flames. ; 

’ The malt house of M. Vesser & Co. 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. was destroyed 
by firea few days since—loss estimat- 
ed at 8 er 10,000 dollars—ino insurance 
—Mr. Wm. Gearn’s store, in Saratoga 
county, was destroyed about the same 
time—-loss 6000 dollars——insurance 
$4000.—.The Branch pf the Darien 
Bank, at Macon, Geo.’ has been de- 
stroyed by fire, with al} the money and 
papers—among them were $7000 in 
collection notes, about 130,000 in mon- 
ey belonging to the Bank, and 5 or 6 
thousand in bills of the Hamburg Bank, 
deposited. The owners of the build- 
ing were Messrz. Holderness and Bry- 

The store” of Capt.- Worthington 
Gale, Savannah, has been destroyed by 
fire.—The house of Gen. Taylor, at 

Norfolk, was destroyed by fire on the 
10th inst. 


Sepuction.—In an action tried last 
week before the Circuit Court of New 
York, Sarah Mauran vs Wm. Dawes, 
for seduction of plaintif’s daughter 
the jury gave a verdict fur the plaintiff 
of $9000. Moderate ¢énongh, con- 
sidering the nature and eonsequences 
of the aggravated crime of the: defend- 
ant, in bursting through the ties of the 
most intimate friendship which he had 
professed for the family ; and with the 
heart of a demon and the fice of an an- 
gel, deliberately destroying their hap- 
piness, carrying desolation into the 
sanctuary of peace and joy, and hurry- 
ing a widowed mother tothe solitude 
of the grave. 


Unsirorm press at Yate Cottece.— |. 


A uniform dress has been adopted and 
passed into a law by the faculty of Yale 
College, of the following description: 
The whole dress is of blue : the coat 
is acommon frock ; having a straight 
standing collar, bound with brid, and a 
figure upon each side to designate the 
classes. For the Freshman daas, one 
star, made of four loops of btaid ; for 
the Sophomore, two ; for the Junior, 
three ; for the Senior, fout The 
loops on each side are conneced by a 
single braid passing through tht centre 
of the collar andymeeting behitd. The 
vest has a standing collar ; tht panta- 
loons cut in the prevailing fashbn ; the 
hat black ; the cravat plain Wack or 
white. The summer dress diffes from 


the above only in the adoptiin of al 


black thin coat, and black or whte pan- 
taloons. The Students are allowed by 
law to wear out the clothes which they 
may have ; but no one is at liberty to 
appear with a new garment, uiless in 
the uniform prescribed. The is 
already very generally worn. | 


Massacuusetts 
House of Representatives have been 
empioyed for a number of days past, 
on the Report of the Joint Compittee 
appointed in June last to invesigate 
the affairs of the Amherst institition. 
Much interest appears to be excitd on 
the subject. Both branches of tht Le- 
gislature have hitherto been most} en- 
gnged on business of a local nat 


A Cotton Factory is now erectiig in 
Fayetteville, N. C. capable of conain- 
ing 10,000 s ; itis the proprty 

Mr. M’Neil, of that 


| 


kins, Esa 40.—- At Exeter, Mrs. Mehitable S. 
Smith; wife of Capt. Josiah Gilman Smith,and _ 


ON SUBLIME FREE-MASONRY. 


ROSPECTUS of a Manual on Sublime 
Free-Masonry, with engraved emblems, 
&e. of all the sublime degrees, in two parts. 
PART I. To contain remarks on the Ma- 
sonic degrees in general, and the Sublime de- 
grees in particular—history of Sublime Free- 
Masonry in- Europe and America—and illus- 
trations of the degrees conferred under the jur- 
isdiction of Princes of Jerusalem, (viz. those 
numbered in the subjoined catalogue,* from IV 
to XVI inclusive.) 
PART II. To contain remarks explanatory 
of the nature and origin of the Sublime degr: es 
numbered from XVII to XXXII inclusive.— 
To which will be added 
AN APPENDIX 
containing illustrations of several detached de- 
grees of Masonry and Knighthood. Price to 
subscribers, $1. 
The above work, according to the original 
prospectus, was to contain illustrations of the 
Ineffable Degrees on:v, (IV to XIV inclusive,) - 
and the appendix. If those wlio became sub- 
scribers under the first prospectus do not wish 
to receive part 2d, they can heve part Ist and 
the »ppendix, upon the original terms, 
Those who’ to subscribe, may 
send .i:eir names to the Post Master at Clinton- 
ville, Onondaga county, N. Y. orto the Post 
Master at Schenectady, N. Y. who have kind- 
to receive subscri! ers’ sames-ior 
Subscriptions will also be received at 
* All the degrees above the three first, are 
sometimes called the Sublime Degrees,’’ but 
this term, in strict propriety, is only applicable 
to those numbered in the following list, from 
IV to XXXIH inclusive. 
I 1. Entered Apprentice 
II 2. Fellow Craft 
III 3. Master Mason - 
(4. Holy Royal Arch ; in- 
cluding, ist the degree 
of Mark Master, 2d the 
degree of Past Master, 
3d Most Excellent Mas- 
ter. 
. 5. Knight Templar, with 
| its appendant orders. 
IV 6. Secret Master 
V7. Perfect Master 
VI_ Intimate Secretary 
VIE 9. Provost and Judge 
VUE 10. Intendant of the Building 
IX 11. Elected Knights 
_X 12. Master elect of 15 
' XI 13. Sublime Knight Elected 
XII 14. Grand Master Architect 
XII 15. Royal Arch, or Knight of the 
9th Arch 
XIV 16. Perfection—appendant degree 
Grand Patriarch 
XV 17. Mnight of the East or Sword 
XVI 18. Prince of Jerusalem 
XVII 19. Knight of the East and West 
XVIL 20. Sov. Prince of ‘ Rose Croix 
de Heredon’ 
XIX 21> Grand Pontiff 
XX 22. Grand Master of all Sym- 


bolic es 
XXI1 23. Patriarch Noachite, or ‘Chev. 
Prussien’ 
XXII 24. Prince of Libanus 
XXII 25. Chief of the Tabernacle 
XXIV 26. Prince of the Tabernacle 
XXV 27. Prince of Mercy 
XXVI 28. Knight of the Brazen Serpent 
XXVII 29. Commander of the Temple 
XXVIIL 30. Knight of the Sun 
XXIX 31. Knight of St. Andrew 
XXX 382. K****H. 
XXXI 33. Grand Ing. Commander 
XXXII 34. Sublime Prince of the Royal 
Secret—Prince of Masons 
XXXIII 35. Sovereign Grand Inspector 
General. 


Fancy Job Printing. 


MOORE & PROWSE, 
No. 72, Market-Street,..,Boston. 


Execute with neatness, . 
BOOKS, BANK CHECKS, 
PAMPHLETS, || RECEIPTS, 
HAND BILLS,|| BLANK NOTES, 
‘CIRCULARS, || POLICIES, 
CARDS, BILLS.OF LADING, 
SHOP BILLS, |! NOTIFICATIONS, 


CPM. & P.—Having received from the 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston Foun- 
| dries, anew afta handsome assortment of 
Oryamental Briuting TF vps, 


are ready to answer all orders on moderate 
terms. 


| 
| MYWMENBAL. 
Nathaniel Rogers, aged 
In Deerfield, Mr, Jonathan Philbrick, 46.— 
In Haverhill, Mrs, Tabitha Bartlett, 72.—In- 
Bradford, Mass. Mrs. Abigail, wife of Wm. 
Gretnough, Esc. 
| three years they have directed all their | 
: efforts against this place; which deliv- 
ers to them Livadie, and opens the road | 
* 
| 
| | 
| without energy. 
| 


is the 
place'in which it moves ; to 
Hi an odour more exquisite 
. rose, and to shed over it a 
the blush of morning.” 


STANZAS. 


purest love its ills— 


‘The tairest flower is often nipt, 


“The best they first destroy— 


The sweetest has alloy. 


BALLAD, 


Blow light, thou balmy air, 
My lady’s couch above, 


The slumbers of my love. 


“Let no rude blast be found 
To mar her geutle sleep ; 


O fly ! thou balmy air, 
fe! Add by her couch remain 


‘Its balm to me again, 


- Blow sofily as my strain. 


Blow gently, do not break 
The stillness of her sleep ; 


May wanton as ye will, 


And lether slumber still. 


bud most tender killed— 
‘The friend. most deat is troubled most, 
~* “'Phe warmest hopes soon chilled. 


"And thus it is with nature too, 


‘The feeling heart is stricken most, 
Th afflicted breast most chills. 


‘Bat all around, a dreamy sound, 
 And.drowsy murmur creep. 


| But lightly go, and gently blow— 


SOR THE MASONIC MIRROR. 


“The sweetest flower has keenest thoras, 


Ftom the Spanish—U pwards of two centuries 


__, Blow lightly there, ye winds, and »pare 


; I would not make my love awake, 
Nor raise those lids to weep. 
Ye winds, that borne in happier hour, 


if round her bower, ye have the power, 
To creep and murmar still, — 
O lightly glow and gently blow, 


THE WREATH. 


: 


gift ot POETRY ‘to hallow ever) 

breathe round ayes 
than the perfume of the 
tint more, magical that 


Thus with the world’s unthinking tribe, 


Go blend thee with her breath, and bear | 


grammar. 


ist.” 


government. 


Mathematicks, &c. 


is a Protestant preacher ! 


schools, composed of 425 boys, and 11 
| girls. In the schools, no more is taught 
than to read and write half a dozen 
rules of arithmetic, and sometimes 
the university things 
are somewhat better, but this institu- 
tion is in fact but just beginning to ex- 


In addition tothe above, there are 
several Lancasterian schools in the 
Province, established and supported by 
Mr. Parvin has opened 
.Jan Academy for instruction in Greek, 
Latin, English, Grammar, Geography, 
His scholars more 
| than twenty in number, belong mostly 
to Spanish families of the highest res- 
pectability—notwithstanding it is gen- 
erally, if not universally known that he 
There isal- 


a public library, containing more 


~| There are also five printing-offices, 
ployment. 
ed five Newspapers, one of which 
old | ly. 
métics, a treatise on Algebra, and 
omy have recently been published 
sity. 

city is beginning to be felt. 


here. 


-| brew. 


LITERARY. 


ica. 


the rising’ generation. 


cal, and law department. 


learning. 


1°23. 


. for girls, 


versity of this city, - 
Exact sciences, 
Medicine, 


Jurisprudence, 


- 


Chemistry, 
garden, 


of mineralogy, and 
Minor expenses, 


at $220 annually, - . 


of the Rio de la Plata. 


Latin scholars, four 
phy, andoue theology. 
there were 54 schools, 


Chair of political economy, 


Preparatory studies in the Uni- 


agriculture and expenses ofa 


Construction of a laboratory, in- 
~ struments, cabinet of chemis- 
try, preparations for the study 


geology, 10,000 
850 


College of moral sciences, - 
Do. ecclesiastical studies, 
Education of 84 young men of 
othe. provinces formerly united, 
18,480 
Printing of elementary works, 3,000 


$16,000 


4,500 
2,000 
3,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000! 


12,277 
4,040 


$85,147 
_ “By way of explanation of the item 
‘relating to the education of the 84 
oung men, | would remark, that part- 

ly for the: purpose of bringing about 
-and cementing the anion of all the 
pore the government of Buenos 
yres has resolved tosupport, at the 
colleges of this city, six yourg men 

. from each ofthe independent territories 


EDUCATION IN BUENOS AYRES. 


Under the head of Spanish Colonial 
‘Policy, may be seena very faint exhi- 
bition of the moral darkness which Spain 

cast over her colonies in South Ameri- 

We are happy to set in contrast 

with that policy, the liberal measures 

adopted by the present Government of 

Buenos Ayres, for dispelling that dark- 

ness by diffusion of intelligence among 

University 

has been recently established in the 

city, professors appointed, and appa- 
ratus procured. The Institution 
cludesa collegiate, medical, theologi- 

We insert 

an extract of a letter lately received 

in Boston from Mr. Parvin, which sliews 
that Buenos Ayres is in a fair way of 
far outstripping us in the promotion of 


“ The following is taken from an 
official list of appropriations for 1824, 
‘proposed by the executive govern- 
meni, and sanctioned by the junta of 
the province of Buenos Ayres, Dec. 


Department of first letters, for the sup- 
port of schools for boys, 


2,000 


“In July 1823, (the latest state- 
ments | have seen,) there were in the 
University, engaged in preparatory 
‘studies 247, in the exact sciences, 9, 
Medicine 19, jurisprudence 16. . In the 
convent of Franciscans, there were 36 

dyi hiloso- 
the city, 
containing 2,213 
vin the country 10 


Buenos Ayres aNp ConnecticuT. 


which she 
pose of cotions was only $70,91 


year, byt 


1810. 


emancipation. 


since i 
Bueno 


over yer part of the continent. 


deriv 


York Observer. 


Mitural Histo 


ry.—Snow Fleas-are 


dian 


tude. 


guapowder. 


than 20,000 volumes, the use of which 
is afforded gratuitously to all who choose 
to avail themselves of its advantuges.— 


at 


least, in the city of Buenos Ayres, the 
workmen of which find corstant em- 
At these offices are print- 


is 


published daily, and another semi-week- 
At present their patronage is very 
limited, neither having more than 300 
*| subscribers. Several Grammars, Arith- 


translation of a work on Political Econ- 


‘|the city. Mr. Parvin adds the follow- 
ing remarks on the state of the Univer- 


*“ The importance of having the 
Greek taught in the University of the 
Hitherto 
this language has received no attention 
There is not, to the best of my 
knowledge, (and | have made inquiries 
on the subject,) a man here, who has 
tany knowledge of the Greek or He- 
Dr. Mareno has encouraged 
_|me to expect, that application will be 
made to me by the government to 
teach Greek inthe university. As yet 
my knowledge of the Spanish is too 
.| limited to justify sach an application.— 
Besidesin the university there are two 
halls, in which the French is taught 
‘| by one or more professors. ‘The Eng- 
lish language I was told, an evening or 
two ago, by an intelligent person io 
whose statements a good deal of conti- 
dence may be placed, is now beginning 
to receive more attention than the 
French, Another person informed me, 
thatit was the want of a suitable per- 
son, rather than any thing else, which 
had prevented the government from 
appointing a professor of English in the 
university. And from all that I have 
hitherto been able to learn, the cir- 
‘cumstance of a man’s being a Protes- 
tant clergyman, would not hinder him 
from receiving the appointment, were 
he in other retpects quatitied for the 


Much has been said in commenda- 
tion of Connecticut, on account of the 
liberal provision which she has made 
in her. scheol tund, for the educa- 
tion ofher yputh ; and very justly, for 
we believe {hat she expends more for 
this object, in proportion to her means 
and popalafion, than any other state 
in the Uniog ; and yet the whole amount 
aid in 1818 for the pur- 


+ 


or more than $15,000 less than has 
been expended during the present 

I: little province of Buenos 
Ayres. The population of this prov- 
ince, is génerally stated at 105,000 ;. 
the population of Connecticut in 1820, 
was 275,900. _ The people of Connecti- 
cut havehad the free and unrestricted 
managenent of their own concerns for 
nearly 59 years ; the people of Buenos 
Ayres threw off the Spanish yoke in 
rom these data we may form 
some idta of the spirit of improvement 
which kas sprung up in South America 
It is true that 
Ayres is far ahead of the other 
cities inevery kind of improvement ; 
but Czraccas is rapidly following in 
its steps, and from these points of com- 
manditg influence, it will be easy to 
diffuse the spirit of liberal institutions 
We 
astronger faith in the permanent 
independence of South America, from 
facts ike these, than fromall the vic- 
toriesof Bolivar and San Martin.—WN. 


Tt. of insect of which, says a Cana- 
raveller, | have not seen any no- 
tice |aken, either by French or English 
writrs. Previous to a thaw, they are 
observed upon the snow in great multi- 
1 once counted upwards of 
1,276,000 upon a single square yard; 
andl think it probable that every yard 
of yood land in the province would 
average at least an equal number.— 
Tle Snow Flea is perfectly black, and 
ab(ut the size ofa grain of the finest 


acation polishes our nature, pro- 
dipesan evennese of behaviour, and 
es from our manners all extremes. 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCE 


R. 


« Blending the useful with the sweet.” 
= 


INCONTINENCE. 
“A FACT. 


Charles VIII. sent into Germany a 
gentleman named Bernage, Seigneur 
de Civre pres d’ Amboise, who proceed- 
ing night and day on his journey, arriv- 
ed late one evening at a chateau, 
where he requested to remain till morn- 
ing, but was refused; Monsier L. the 
owner, however, learning from whom 
he came, ordered himto be admitted, 
und prayed his excuse for the incivility 
of his servants ; adding, that certain re- 
lations of his wife, who wished evil to 
him, rendered the caution he had seen 
neceasary. Bernage told him the pur- 
port of his journey, and received from 
him the offer of rendering tothe King 
his master, what service lay in his pow- 
er. The supper hour arriving, Mon- 
sier L conducted Bernage into an apart- 
ment most richly hung with tapestry, 
from behind which as soon as they were 
entered, there came one ofthe mos! 
beautiful women eyes could behold, 
but with her head shaved, and dressed 
entirely in black (et des habits noirs 
al’ Allemande.) After Monsieur had 
washed with Bernage, the water was 
carried to the lady, whe did the same, 
and then took her place at the bottom 
of the table, without speaking to any 
person, or apy one to her. Bernage 
regarded her attentively, and found 
her the most beautiful creature he had 
ever seen, save that her countenance 
was very pale, and her air extremely 
sorrowiul. When she bad eaten a 
short timeshe asked for some wine, 
which was presented toher in a most 
extraordinary vessel—a skull mounted 
with siiver. Shedrank two or three 
times out of thesame cup; and when 
supper was ended, after making her 
obeisance to the master of the house 
retired as she had entered, without ut- 
teringasyllable. Bernage was so sur- 
prised at what he saw, that he remain- 
ed pensive ; which his host perceiving, 
said to him,‘ you are no doubt aston- 
ished at the scene you have witnessed ; 
but the, honor and candor I have found 
in you willnotallow me to keep se- 
cret the cause of this seeming great 
cruelty, lest you should deem me Ca- 
pable of it, without a motive to warrant 
it. The lady you saw is my wile, 
whom | loved more than man ever 
loved woman ; I risked every thing for 
her, and against the will of her par- 
ents married her; she also returned 
my love so ardently, that] would have 
hazarded a thousand lives for her. We 
lived for some time in so much enjoy- 
mentand pleasure, that I considered 
myselfthe happiest man in Christen- 
dom. But honor. obliging me to make 
a journey, she forgot herself, .her con- 
science, and the love she had for me, 
and threw herselfinto the embraces of 
a youth I had brought upin my house ; 
and so gréat was my passion for her, 
that | was long ere I could bring my- 
self to suspect her ; till at last my eyes 
were opened ; and my love was chang- 
ed into fury and despair. Feigning one 
day to go into the country, I secreted 
myself in her chamber, where | had 
been only a short time when my wife 
and her paramour entered. | killed 
him in her arms; but as I thought 
death an insufficient punishment for her 
crime, I have inflicted one far more 
insupportable—imprisonment the 
chamber, the scene of their wicked 
pleasures—in a cabinet of which | have 
hung the bones of her gallant. And 
that she may never lose the memory 
of it even at her meals, | cause her to 
drink opposite to me, out of the skull 
of the ingrate—thus seeing living, him 
whom she bas made her mortal enemy, 
and kept in remembrance of him dead 
—for the love of her—whose fricnd- 
ship she preferred to mine. In every 
other respect I treat her as myself, ex- 
cept having her hair cut off ; for that 
is an ornament no more to be allowed 
to an adultress than a veilto prosti- 
tute. ‘This is the outline of her story ; 
and should you wish to see her, I will 
lead you to ber apartment. Bernage 
accepted his offer, and upon entering 
they found her sitting before a good 
fire, alone, and in deep sorrow. Ber- 
nage wished much to speak to her; 
but the presence of the husband with- 
held him, who perceiving by his looks 
what passed in his mind, said, you can 
speak to her if you desire it—she will 
reply. ** If your patience, madam (then 
said Bernage to her,) be equal to your 
punishment, | regard you as the happi- 
est woman inthe world.” The lady, 
her eyes bathed in tears, and with the 
utmost grace and humility, answer- 
ed, “1 confess, Monsieur, my fault to 
be so great, that all the ills the Lord of 


to call husband, can do to me, are noth- 
ing to the regret | have of my offence ;” 
and she burst into a more violent par- 
oxysm oftears. Monsieur L. took Ber- 
nage by the arm, and quitted the apart- 
ment. The latter proceeded on. his 
journey the next morning, and in tak- 
ing leave of the former, spoke thus to 


- 


him:—The esteem | feel for you, 


this house, whom I am no more worthy. 


Monsieur, and the hospitality I have 
experienced under your roof induce 
me to urge your attention to the great 
repentance of your good wife : look on 
her in.pity—you are young and with- 
out children: consider the evil if a 
house such as yours should fall,or that 
perhaps taose whom you dislike should 
become heirs {o your wealth.” Mon- 
sieur L. who had resolved never to 
pardon his wife, remained long silent : 
at last, feeling the weight of what Ber- 
nage had said, promised, that if she 
continued in her humility he woald at 
length pardon her. a 

Bernage having returned to court, 
related what had happened to him to the 
King, who was so much struck, and es- 
pecially at the account of her beanty, 
thathe sent his painter Jean de Paris 
to take her portrait; which he did 
with the consent of her husband, who 
pardoned her and had a family by her. 

— 
LETTER 

From an Irish Lady to her Nephew. 


June 2d, 1799. 

Dear Nephew—lI have not written 
to you since my last before now, be- 
cause we had moved from our former 
place of living, and did not know where 
a letter would reach you; but { now 
with pleasure take up my pen to inform 
you ofthe @eath of your only living 
uncle, Kirkpatrick, who died very sud- 
denly last week after a lingering ill- 
»ness of five months. The poor man 
was in convulsions the whole time of 
his sickness, being perfectly quiet and 
speechless, all the while talking inco- 
herently and calling for water. 1 had 
nv opportunity of informing you of bis 
death sooner, except | had wrote you 
by last post, which went off two. days 
before he died, and then you would 
have had postage to pay. ILamata 
loss to tell you what his sickness was oc- 
casioned by, but | fear it was brought 
on by his last sickness, for he was nev- 
er well ten days together during the 
whole time of his confinement, and | 
believe his sickness was occasioned by 
his eating too much of rabbits~stuffed 
with peas and gravy, or peas and gra- 
vy stuffed with rabbits, I cannot tell 
which; but be that as it will, as soon 
as he breathed his last, the doctors 
gave over all hopes of his recovery. 

I need not tell you any thing about 
his age; for you know that in Decem- 
ber next, he would have been twenty- 
five years old, lacking ten months, and 
had he lived till then he would have 
been six months dead; his property 
now devolves to his first kin, who died 
some time ago, so that I expect it will 
be divided between us, and you know 
his property was something very con- 
siderable, for he hada fine estate which 
was sold to pay his debts ; and the re- 
mainder he lost in a horse race ; it was 
the opinion of every body at the time, 
that he would have won the race, if 
the horse he run against had not been 
too fast for him ; | nevee saw a man, 
and the doctors all say so, that obsery- 
ed the directions ‘and took medicine 
better than he did; he said he would 
as lieve drink gruel as wine, if it had 
the same taste, and would as soon take 
jalap as eat beef steak if it had the 
same relish. But poor soul he will 
never drink more, and you have not a 
living relation in the world except my- 
self and your two cousins who were 
killed in the last war. I can’t remain 
on this mournful subject any more, and 
shall seal my letter with black wax, 
and put on it your uncle’s coat of arms, 
so I beg you not to break the seal when 
you open the letter, and don’t open it 
till three or four days after you receive 
it, by which time you will be prepared 
for the sorrowtul tidings ——When you 
come to this place stop and do not read 
any more till my next. 

YOuR AFFECTIONATE AUNT. 


P.S. Don’t write to me again till you 
receive this. 


* 


FIRST LOVE. . 

Talk of first love as the world may, 
we never experience ina second any 
thing half so sweet. The object beloy- 
ed a second time may be more amiable 
—may be more deserving of affection, 
but in the first there is a novelty of cir- 
cumstances and feeling—an untasted 
cup of joy, which in a repetition falls 
short of its original flavour. We are, 
in asecond affection, going over a path 
already trodden ; in the first, we ex- 
plore a new track .covered with wild 
roses and spontaneous luxuriance, that 
diffuses edours, which lose much. of 
their freshness on being again exhaled. 
We always know we are in love asec- 
ond time; from our former experience. 
The first time we are novices, and re- 
celve our maiden impressions gilded by 
brighter hopes and hallowed by a 
sanctity that casts almost a religions ho- 
liness over them. Repetition of love 
grows more and more sensual ; it is in 
youth’s first affection only, that a love, 
like that of angels, is exchanged—ethe- 
real, unstained, lucid with heaven 
purity. First love is like youth, full of 
generous impulses and exalted feeling. 
Ja successive visitations it becomes cor- 
rupted, as in advancing years we get 


more and more the creatures of cir- 


cumstance, interest, and the world’s 
custom. Youth is infinitely nearer the 
optimism contemplated by moralists 
and philosophers than manhood. 
‘Love,’ too, it has been observed wise- 
is always nearer allied to melan- 
choly thanto jollity or mirth.” The 
instances recorded of the purest and 
most exalted passion, are among the 
sedate temperaments. ‘The souls that 
feed upow themselves, that keep back 
from the muitiiude, that cannot put up 
with common place, but aspire to ideal. 
ties and creations of their own—these 
have generally the earliest the most 
durable, and the deepest impressions 
from love. 


, — 
GooD 

‘Jt is much more easy to observe thar 
to define the presence of good humour. 
Though, of itself, not forming the per- 
fect character, and tho’ when existing, 
not always noticed, we deeply lament 
its absence. Though many qualities 
are more useful, none is more intcrest- 
ing :—we may be soon dazzled by the 
blaze of beauty; we may de soon wea- 
ried by the exercise of talents : but the 
mind is never wearied, never dazzled 
by the light of good nature—a light 

«* Whose clear, unclouded ray 
‘+ Will make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. 


*Tis the clear blue sky of the soul, 
on which every star of talent will shine 
more clearly, and the sun of genius en- 
counter no yaporsin his passage. “Tis 
the most exquisite beauty of a fine 
face; a redeeming grace in a homely 
one. It is like the green in a land- 
scape, harmonizing with every colour, 
mellowing the glories of the bright, 
andsoftening the hue of the dark ; or 
like a flute, in a full concert of instru- 
ments, sound, not at first discovered by 
the ear, but filling up the breaks in the 
concord with its bewitching melody. 

Brarps.—One of the greatest mis- 
fortunes which France ever had to la- 
ment, was the divorce of Louis le Jeune 
from Elinor of Guyenne, resulted from 
the fashion, which the Prince wished 
to introduce, of shaving his chin and 
cropping his head. ‘The Queen his 
wife, who appears to have possessed, 
with a masculine beauty, considerable 
acuteness of intellect, observed with 
some humor, that she imagined herself 
to have espoused a monarch, not a 
monk. The obstinacy of Louis in sha- 
ving himself, and the horror conceived 
by Elinor at the sight of a beardless 
chin, occasioned France the loss of 
those fine provinces which constituted 
the dowry of this Princess ; and which 
devolving to England by a second mar- 
riage, became the source of wars 
which desolated France during four 
hundred years.—London paper. 

—~— 
A RECEIPT TO CURE A BAD HUSBAND. 


‘A decent country woman came one 
market day, and begged to speak to 
me. She told me with an air of secre- 
cy, that her husband behaved unkindly 
to her, and sought the company of oth- 
er women: and that knowing me to be 
a wise man, | could tell what sould 
cure him. The case wasso common, 
1 thought to prescribe for it, without 
losing my reputation as a conjurer. 
“The remedy is simple,” said 1; “ al- 
ways treat your husband with a smile.” 
The wetaan thanked me, dropped a 
curtesy, and went away. A few months 
after, she told me with great satisfac- 
tion, that I had cured her husband - 
and she begged my acceptance of two 
fowls in return. {was pleased with 


the success of my prescription, but re- 
fused the fee.” 


ANECDOTAL. 


‘It is a good thing to laugh atany rate; and if 
astraw can tickle a man, it is an instrument of 
happiness.” 


Bumpkins.—In England it is well known 
that the Yankees are ridiculed with the name of 
Bumpkins. An English lady, on a tour thro’ 
the northern part of this country, passing a 
field of pumpkins, inquired what they were — 
Her companion replied that they were pump- 
kins. ‘‘Barbarous wretches! exclaimed the 
lady, (mistaking the name for Bumpkins) ‘* bar- 


barous wretches, to bury their friends with their 
heads out of ground.”’ 


Incledon being one day at Tattersall’s, 
when Suett, who hap ened to be there too, 
asked him if he was come there to buy horses ? 
** Yes,’’ said Incledon, ‘*but what are you 
come here for? Doyou think Dicky, you could 
tell the difference between a horse and an ass?” 
**Ob yes,’’ said he, “if you were among 2 


thousand horses, I should know you immedi- 
ately.”’ 


As George 3d, king of Great Britain, was 
walking the quarter deck of one of his men of 
war, with his hat on, a sailor asked his mess- 
mate ‘* who that lubberly fellow was that did 
not dowse his peak to the Admiral?’ “ Why 
it’s the king,”’ said Jack. ‘ Well, king or no 
king,” retorts the other, ‘he is an unmannerly 
dog ! ** Lord, where should he learn manners, 
replies Jack, he never was out of sight of land 
in his life.”’ 

One was friendly teliing Ben Johnson of his 

t and excessive drinking continually.— 
ere’s a grievous clatter and talk, quoth Ben- 


y jamin, concerning my drinking, but there's 


not a word of that thirst, whi 
torments me day and night. 

_ Tried Friends.—A notorious sharper bav- 
ing observed that there was no knowing one’s 


so miserably 


friends till they were tried, was asked if mos? 
of his had not been tried already. 
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